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context, were typical products of the first century B.C. and reflected the aridity
and purely technical preoccupations which characterised the rhetorical schools
of the period.15

In addition to the rhetorical schools, several other types of institutions provided
opportunity for advanced education in Rome. The Athenaeum and various technical
institutes and libraries became centers of medicine, architecture, engineering, and law.
In the East the Athenian schools of philosophy maintained themselves over the
centuries, but they were never imported to Rome. A certain proportion of Roman
youth continued to attend the Athenian schools of philosophy and rhetoric as well as
the Hellenistic institutions at Alexandria, Pergamum, Antioch, and Rhodes where
scholars and students could gather to explore a wide range of studies, including law,
medicine, architecture, engineering, mathematics, language, literature, and religion. In
these institutions, however, the creative character of education was diminishing in
ways that have already been described.

The most important administrative change in imperial schools was the increasing
patronage and support given to teachers by several of the emperors and by some
municipal authorities. In this way, the civil government came to play a larger role in
the organization of Roman schools. Imperial patronage was more or less haphazard,
depending upon the personal interests of individual emperors in promoting learning or
upon their desire to gain support from certain sections of the population. Even before
imperial days, Julius Caesar had given the rights of citizenship to certain foreign
teachers and physicians who had come to Rome. Augustus also gave such favors when
he allowed foreign teachers and physicians to remain in Rome when all other
foreigners were being banished because of widespread famine.

In the first century A.D., the Emperor Vespasian established considerable library
facilities in Rome and endowed chairs of rhetoric in Greek and Latin, paying the
rhetoricians' salaries out of the public treasury. He also granted extensive exemptions
from certain civic obligations to grammarians, rhetoricians, physicians, and philoso-
phers, removing the burdens of taxes, service in the army, and the obligation to
quarter soldiers. How effective or how widespread were these attempts to broaden the
base of educational opportunity is not known, but the surface could only have been
scratched under the best of conditions. Nevertheless, the eagerness for education seems
to have been very widespread in this period, and thousands of schools in the East and
the West taught children to read Greek or Latin or both.

In the second century A.D. even greater advances were made in extending
schools at all levels throughout the Empire. Most of this activity was undertaken by
the cities and municipal authorities, especially in the East, with occasional help and
stimulation by the emperors when financial depressions affected the towns. Schools,
however, were largely confined to the urban centers and restricted to children of the
upper social classes.

Antoninus Pius laid upon the cities the obligation of paying the salaries of
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